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Since you are likely to get out of college as much as you put into it, it 
seems an excellent idea for students to try to figure out as closely as possible 
what they hope to gain from a college education. For myself, I hope primarily 
to get from college a technique for applying what I learn, whether from text- 
books or direct experiences, to the life I will lead long after college is merely 
amemory. It is all very well to spend four years studying old ideas and learn- 
ing new ones out of books; but unless we appropriate these ideas personally by 


applying them to the circumstances we meet in our own lives, they will never 
do us much good. 


Everyone who goes to college expects to get from it: greater knowledge, 
a good time, friends, perhaps a Phi Beta Kappa key, and eventually a job. 
There are many other important things that boys and girls hope to achieve 
and most are praiseworthy. But most of us are prone to forget that what 
we gain in college must not be made an end in itself: the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is of real value only if we use it daily to make it bear fruit. A good time 
can be sheer waste when it fails to show us how to enjoy life more fully and a 
Phi Beta Kappa key is merely a piece of metal if we are content to stop study- 
ing with the earning of it. A job, to be fully satisfying, should contribute in 
some way toward making the world a better place for other people to live in. 


The most important thing, as well as the most commonplace, that any in- 
dividual ever does is to live. It is an extraordinary fact that few people live 
their lives to the fullest extent. We do not know how, and most of us are 
content merely to exist. It is at college that I hope to start this business of 
learning to live. What could be a better foundation for life than to study man’s 
experiences in the past through history, and to learn his expression of those 
experiences in literature, art, and music; or to study the simple beginnings of 
science and follow them through to a realization of the complexity of the part 


science plays today in everyday life. Thus we learn that the past is inseparable 
from both the present and future. 


A college education should enable a person to tackle a problem alone and 
to work it out adequately. It must teach us how to correlate what we learn 
with that which we do. It offers us the opportunity to live purposefully. Cer 


tainly these are highly important matters for a freshman entering college in 
this chaotic year 1941. 


Oberlin °45 RACHEL MILLER 
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Edits ll 
Speaking — 


Orientation to 1945 


The “Class of “45” may have a few old-timers like 
the girl who wrote home, “I came here to be went with 
but I ain’t yet.” But for most, college has become a 
more serious business than that. Serious but befuddled. 

And some orientation courses don’t help much to re- 
move that befuddlement. The real question is whether 
there is anything—anything at all—for a freshman to 
look forward to. The draft. The war. Fascism. Na- 
tionalism. Depression. The oldsters have gummed the 
works for us. 

Now, our point is that those questions are important 
—urgently so—but they contain one fatal weakness. 
They look ahead solely in terms of the immediate past— 
if they face the future at all. The Class of “45 is in a 
favored position—young but not too young, old enough 
but not too old—to look ahead and get ready for the su- 
premely important job that lies ahead—the job of bring- 
ing order and intelligence into our world society. That 
is your job. 

We in the Student Christian Movement and in the 
Church have a conviction that it will be only as we take 
seriously the significance and the teaching of Jesus 
about human solidarity and the dynamic force of God’s 
love in all human relations that the present problems of 
our world society ever can be solved. Therefore, with 
us, the big word is coming to be “Christian Reconstruc- 
tion.” 

Lift your vision to ’45 and the new world beyond that 
remains to be built. That is our advice—and our chal- 
lenge—as you start your orientation. 


What's a Fraternity Worth? 


One of a freshman’s immediate questions is, What 
to do about fraternities? There is no blanket advice 
that can be given. Freshmen will hear a lot from glib 
rushing chairmen (they’re smarter than trial lawyers ) 
and this advice will have very little of the objective in 
it. But the value of a fraternity varies greatly from 
one campus to another, from one fraternity to another. 
And the same goes for sororities. 

Fraternities are just one expression of man’s gre- 
garious nature. Often they involve snobbishness, class 
distinction, rotten politics and a whole scale of dubious 
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values. In some colleges where a sensible plan for rushing 
has been worked out, and there are enough such groups 
to accommodate all who want them, a fraternity can be 
a great experience in cooperative living. In other col- 
leges a house plan, or the general tempo of extra-curri- 
cular life, or the geographical and social setting of the 
campus makes membership in a fraternity a secondary 
and even an expensive factor in college life. 

Selective Service is bound to hit men’s fraternities 
hard. Many of them “died” in the 1860’s and more 
closed their doors during World War I, some never to 
re-open. The reduction in possible members puts 
greater pressure than ever from the “house” on the 
“prospect.” So be prepared. In 1941 it is more im- 
portant than ever for a freshman to appraise fraterni- 
ties realistically in the light of his own ideals and of 
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what fraternities really stand for on his campus. Part of 
education is the clarification of convictions and testing 
them in action. The fraternity system will force you 
to make choices in which your convictions are very 
relevant. 


Confused? You're Lucky 


The incoming Freshman—or mighty upperclassman ! 
—in 1941 will search in vain for the traditional “ivory 
tower.” There is no way to avoid facing the world. 
The issues before us press in and will continue to press 
in on all sides. There will be plenty of doubt and ques- 
tioning, sometimes perhaps resentment, often a feeling 
of futility. 

It is precisely this situation which can lead to the 
threshold of religious awakening and conviction. Christi- 
anity is a religion of crisis. 

Not until we begin to scratch hard for answers on 
which we feel our life depends, do we admit that we 
need God. Only then does God’s answer to our doubts, 
frustration, and confusion make sense to us. That 
answer is a life and personality, Jesus Christ, and the 
social movement which has its origin in him. Dr. Fos- 
dick (in his article) reminds us to lay hold of the things 
which will outwear and outlive all the so-called “big 
events” that make the headlines of the moment. 


For relevant material which gives indispensable di- 
rection in our confusion, because it depicts the focal 
crisis of human history, we commend to our readers a 
fresh acquaintance with the New Testament. Try it. 


A Master Race? 


When an individual steps out and says something that 
is on his mind and conscience, sometimes people take 
notice. If he not only talks but acts, it may really count. 

Recently a New York boy did just that. He wrote 
his draft board asking that he be placed in a Negro unit 
because he believed that racial discrimination in the 
army was a denial of American democracy. 

Those who believe in the democratic way share the 
convictions of this young man, but so far we have done 
nothing about the rulings which deprive one-eleventh 
of our population of equality in what is supposed to be a 
democratic army. We oppose the totalitarian concep- 
tion of a master race and we champion the cause of de- 
mocracy in the world—yet we hesitate to battle for the 
very same cause at home. 


President Roosevelt, according to reports, when con- 
fronted with the question said that the chief reason why 
nothing has been done is this: Not enough people are 
sufficiently concerned about the matter to make them- 
selves heard. 


Some say: “That can wait till later.” They believe 
that democracy can be achieved by a smashing military 
victory and fail to see that there is a double threat to 
democracy. Unless the battle for democracy is won 
here in America; in industry, education, and all along 
the line, no military triumph can nossibly avail. 





§ 
This is the time to forge ahead to eliminate racial dy! 
crimination. Nothing would contribute more to _ 
tional morale or to the power of a genuinely united & 
mocracy. On campus, before draft boards, in our hon 
communities we can not only make ourselves heard, by 
find ways of our own to dramatize in action our Tigh: 
to behave as democrats and as Christians. 


Coming Events 


It takes daring to plan now for a National Studep 
Assembly to be held next December. We live today jp 
a world torn by forces more terrible than any hithery 
known. What kind of society will come out of th 
chaos? What chance is there that Christian insight 
about human relations will be woven into the soci 
structure that will emerge? What part should Chris 
tians play in molding the new order? How can 
get ready for the challenge of the future? 

These questions and many others are woven int 
the warp and woof of the Assembly discussion out. 
line. This outline has come over the giass-roots road 
The first step was to ask each local Association to lig 
the issues they would like to have considered by the As 
sembly. Two hundred replies came, some from ind 
viduals, many from groups. Then an Assembly Com. 
mittee got to work with scissors, paste and fountain 
pen, ’mid overtones of earnest weighing, pro and con 
The summer conferences put in some good licks. Then 
the Estes Park Student Seminar went at it. These 
fifty students saw little to criticize in the major prem 
ises of the outline when it came to them, but charged 
vigorously into the language. They would have none 
of those static phrases that professional religious work- 
ers are prone to use; they wanted to have the questions 
stated in “student language”; they worked on it in 
committee and sub-committees conferring frequently to 
check on ideas and to compare notes. The net result 
of this whole process is, we confidently (we almost 
said, jubilantly) assert, the most useful piece of stu- 
dent program material that has made contact with 
printers ink in many a moon. Be sure to get your 
copy! The title of the booklet is Faith for Social 
Reconstruction and it may be secured from any student 
secretary or from THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

And the place of the Assembly has been decided. 
It is to be the hospitable campus of the Miami Uni- 
versity, at Oxford, Ohio. The dates are December 


27, 1941—January 2, 1942. 


Reading Time: One Minute 


In one minute you can fly 13,610 yards. In a minute 
you can drive 10,819 yards. By hydroplane you can cover 
4,157 yards; by toboggan, 2,758 yards. You can fall 19,200 
yards, or you can steam at sea 1,080 yards—in a minute. 
You can cycle 948 yards; skate 743 yards; run 482 yards; 
row 287 yards; walk 274 yards; swim 103 yards. In 60 
seconds you breathe 410 cubic inches of air and circulate 
14 pounds, 10 ounces of blood. You can speak 150 words 
clearly, write from 30 to 40 words—in a minute. And, in 
case you're interested, you can be knocked out six times— 
all in a minute—Magazet. 
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WHAT IS 
EDUCATION 
FOR? 


* 


HOMER P. RAINEY 


President, The University of Texas 


* 


MORE than a quarter of a million freshmen are en- 
tering American colleges this fall; probably three or 
four times that number would go if they could. Sev- 
eral million more will be studying in our high schools. 
This enormous American student population is as large 
as the student enrollment, in similar schools, of all the 
rest of the world combined! We are providing in the 
United States the most magnificant opportunity for 
education that the world has ever known. Why do we 
do it? Why all this tremendous effort and expenditure ? 
What is this education for? 

Many thousands of the incoming college students 
will pay part or all of the cost of their education; but 
the expense is borne chiefly in other ways—by parents, 
by endowments, by the state, by the church, or by the 
federal government. Why are these groups interested 
in educating youth? Why should it not be a boy’s own 
hard luck if he is unable to go to college? There can 
be but one answer: in a democracy the education of 
youth (Negro no less than white) is of vital concern 
to the whole of society. 

Relatively this is a new concept of education, even in 
America. In the early days education was regarded as 
a privilege reserved for those few fortunate enough to 
be able to afford it. The idea that widespread educa- 
tion is essential to the welfare of the nation grew only 
slowly. Massachusetts was the first state to recognize 
this when in her famous laws of 1642 and 1647 she 
required communities to maintain schools. But it was 
two hundred years (1851) before Massachusetts en- 
acted legislation reauiring youth to go to school, and 
it was not until 1917 that all of the states had accepted 
this principle of compulsory education. It is a long 
way between these two concepts of education—from a 
privilege to an essential for the welfare of society. 


Education Should Serve Youth 
One obvious function of education is to meet the 
needs of youth. An indication of these needs will re- 
veal rather sad failings in several important particulars : 
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Ewing Galloway 


Preparation for employment. Studies made by the 
American Youth Commission reveal that seventy per 
cent of youth who fail to get jobs when jobs are 
available, fail because of a lack of appropriate train- 
ing. The present program of vocational education is 
limited to a small number of vocations. There is need 
for a wide variety of short-term courses adapted to 
jobs that exist in the communities where youth live and 
work. 

Guidance and employment services. A good program 
in this field should provide: 


(a) Occupational and employment information on a 
nation-wide scale, to make possible a wise choice 
of vocation. 

(b) An analysis of jobs. A description of jobs is 
needed in sufficient detail to indicate the educa- 
tional requirements and other qualifications for 
success in them. 

(c) An analysis of workers. We need to know a 
great deal about the aptitudes and abilities of 
youth and their relative prospects of success in 
various types of work. Jobs alone are not enough 
unless they are the right jobs—jobs for which 
people are best suited and in which they will 
have the largest measure of success and hap- 
piness. 

(d) A placement service. Once trained for jobs help 
is needed to find job opportunities. To do this 
most effectively a good placement service is 
required. 

(e) A follow-up service. The first job is not the 
whole story. Most of these “first jobs” last only 
a few weeks or a few months. It often requires 
two, three or more years for a person to become 
adjusted in a permanent position, and until he 
does he needs continuous information, training 
and service, 








An effective health program, Not more than ten per 
cent of high schools have adequate health programs, 
and from fifty to sixty-five per cent of American youth 
are not getting adequate health services. The alarm- 
ingly high percentage of boys rejected as “physically 
unfit” for military service reflects this. 


Training for marriage and home life. Students them- 
selves rank this need along with their need for employ- 
ment. Modern conditions are playing havoc with mar- 
riage and the home. Many are refusing to assume the 
responsibilities of marriage and the rearing of children. 
Hundreds of thousands of others are delaying marriage 
and parenthood. From forty to fifty per cent of those 
who are marrying have to live with parents or relatives 
and are not able to begin homes of their own. There 
is a serious decline in our birth rate. One marriage 
out of every six ends in divorce. These are serious 
problems. 


Guidance regarding social conduct, moral and re- 
ligious values, and a satisfying philosophy of life. 
Youth today are terribly confused. Older standards 
and patterns of conduct are shaken and new ones have 
not been developed to take their places. Students are 
pleading for a type of education that will help them 
formulate a satisfying philosophy of life. Their minds 
are buzzing with big question-marks about democracy 
versus other forms of government; about the “Ameri- 
can way of life’—what is it? about traditional codes 
of ethics and morality: about philosophv and religion; 
about the ultimate meaning of life itself. Surely edu- 
cation must help them find answers to these questions. 
Education is for these things. 


It’s YOUR Democracy 


A no less important function of education is to meet 
the needs of society. Education must produce definite 
social values in terms of better citizenship. Democracy 
demands of its citizens a high degree of intelligence 
and character, if it is to function adequately. Intelli- 
gence and character. Both are needed. Every citizen 
is called upon periodically to cast his vote for the or- 
ganization, control and development of American so- 
ciety. Unless he is intelligent about the problems and 
issues of contemporary life, he cannot cast a wise bal- 
lot. Unless he is intelligent, he is not a free citizen. 
He is a slave—to propaganda and to every demagogue 
that comes along. In a democracy there is a “moral 
obligation to be intelligent.” But that is not enough. 
Integrity is as important as intelligence. There is obvi- 
ous need of men in public office, for example, who will 
treat it as a public trust, instead of as an opportunity 
for personal aggrandizement. 

These requirements of democracy call for a vastly 
improved program of citizenship training. Several 
aspects of this program need to be emphasized. Amer- 
ican people are too much inclined to take democracy and 
its institutions for granted, as if it would function auto- 
matically. Intelligent commitment to the public wel- 
fare is noticeably weak. We seem to think that de- 
mocracy consists primarily in privileges, rights and op- 
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portunities for personal advantage and fail to recogniy 
that even more important are its duties and respons. 
bilities. We expect society to do too much for us, ay 
are unwilling to do enough for it. 

Our political leaders often are more guided by th 
results of public opinion polls than by political pring! 
ples and moral standards. The vast majority of citizen! 
are apathetic or cynical and fail to participate in politi) 
cal activities at all. Youth grow up thinking of politig) 
as a “dirty business.” 

Our “‘social scientists” want to be “objective.” The! 
want only to study, analyze and diagnose social proj, 
lems, but refuse to take responsibility for developing 
social goals and programs of action. The schools cap 
not teach “controversial issues.” In the classroom, jug 
when a discussion becomes vital and interesting to th 
students it has to be abandoned because it is “contro. 
versial.”” Thus, our programs of social and political edy. 
cation are very unrealistic. Education ought to be fo 
the improvement of social and political programs. | 
ought to make each of us intelligent about the need 
of contemporary life and guide us in the developmen 
of the social and political processes by which those need! 
can be met. 

All of this demands a new type of politician—on 
who can combine a useful knowledge of basic sciences 
with a willingness and ability for public service. There 





is nothing more important than for college students to CAN o 


become vitally interested in and participate in com 
munity life—politics. Politics is the highest social art) 
It is the technique of a democracy in realizing its aims 
and purposes. It cannot be left to the intelligently 
incapable and morally deficient members of our society, 
Democracy, if it is to succeed, must draw into its sup 
port the best that its citizenship affords. | 

Not only must we have good and intelligent citizens, 
but we must also have a new type of leadership. Wood- 
row Wilson once said that if we are to preserve our 
democracy it can be done only by “concentrating” of 
“compacting” it in the lives of individual leaders who in} 
their personal lives and conduct become the living sym-) 
hols of democracy. These great ideals of character, of! 
virtue, of citizenship will only reach the masses of our 
people if they are dramatized in the lives of individuals 
—“men,” as Emerson said, “who will stand for a fact.” 

Education, therefore, should be for a new tvpe of) 
intelligent and responsible citizen; a new type of pub-/ 
lic servant—one who combines knowledge with a high 
conception of public service; a new type of leadership 
possessing ability, character and integrity. How will! 
this affect your college career ? 


* 


Concerning Education 
Wuat it TaKes TO MAKE Goop IN COLLEGE. 
Pamphlet. 10c. 

How Goop Are Our COLLEGES. 
Affairs Pamphlet. 10c. 
Man Meers Josp—How Uncre Sam He ps. 

Pamphlet. 10c, 


Public Affairs 
Goodwin Watson. Public 
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this? That question is old stuff. Job asked it ages ago, 
and Sophocles wondered how the gods could look down 
complacently on so much suffering and pain. We feel 
afresh today what Keats called “the giant agony of the 
world.” How can the idea of an all-good and all-power- 
ful God be reconciled with earthquakes and cyclones, 
cholera and cancer, the long ruthlessnes of the evolu- 
tionary process, and all the welter of lust, poverty, and 
war? 

This problem is complicated by the fact that the 
higher our concept of God, the greater our perplexity. 
If we could be polytheists, believing in many gods, we 
could blame life’s good and evil on the various deities. 
If we could be Zoroastrians and believe in two gods, 
one all benevolence and one all malice, then we could 
blame life’s evil on the evil god. When, however, we 
believe in one God, our Father, all-powerful and all- 
good, we face perplexity. Arson is a crime and a man 
who indulges in it is punished—but the Creator habitu- 
ally looses lightning that destroys men’s homes. Murder 
is a crime when a man does the killing—but habitually 
the Creator permits earthquakes that kill multitudes. 
Poisoning is a crime among men, but the Creator has 
made cobras and vipers. On a vast scale the Creator 
habitually does things for which men are imprisoned or 
executed. Man’s sin is responsible for many evils; but 
man is not responsible for the long ruthlessness of the 
evolutionary process, or for lightning, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes, or disease germs, or for the planetary setting of 
human life and the inevitable struggle that it involves. 
The Creator must bear his heavy share of responsibility. 
Why, then, do we believe in a good God? To believe in 
one God, all good and all powerful, makes the cruelty 
of life hard to understand. 
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sais 
(Omaha World-Herald) 
Preview of college graduate being launched into the world. 


' Can There Be a Good God? 


When we decide not to believe in a good God because 
of the world’s evil, we discover that far from solving 
any problem we have jumped from the pan into the fire. 
It is difficult to explain the presence of evil in the world 
of a good God, but it is even harder to explain the good- 
ness in a world on the basis of no God. Looking at 
Calvary one may see only the cross and say, there can be 
no good God in a world where such cruelty can happen. 
Or, one may center his attention on Christ upon the 
cross, saying, There must be a good God in a world that 
produces him. There is more than the mystery of evil 
here to explain—there is the mystery of good. 

Once I decided that I could not believe in the good- 
ness of God in the presence of the world’s evil, and then 
discovered that I had run headlong into another and 
even more difficult problem: What to do about all the 
world’s goodness on the basis of no God? Sunsets and 
symphonies, mothers, music, and the laughter of chil- 
dren at play, great books, great art, great science, great 
personalities, victories of goodness over evil, the long, 
hard-won ascent from the Stone Age up, and all the 
friendly spirits that are to other souls a “cup of strength 
in some great agony”—how can these be explained as 
casual, accidental by-products of blind physical forces? 
They cannot. The mystery of evil is very great upon the 
basis of a good God, but the mystery of goodness is im- 
possible upon the basis of no God. 

Another reason encourages us to believe in the good 
God, namely, that as we have grown older, we have 
come to accept mystery, and not to expect to crowd the 
explanation of an infinite universe within the confines 





of a limited mind. Says a contemporary scientist, “At 
the present day the scientific universe is more mysteri- 
ous than ever before in the history of thought.” If that 
is true of the physical cosmos it is even more true of 
the realm in which thought moves. 

If a man demands as a precondition of belief in the 
good God an explanation that will answer all questions 
and solve all problems, he might as well stop where he 
is, for there is no such explanation, theistic or atheistic. 

Any way you take it, this is a mysterious universe. 
Always it presents to us a strange dualism—light and 
darkness, right and wrong, good and evil, happiness and 
pain, life and death. Everything comes in opposites. All 
the great religions have so pictured life, in terms of 
conflict. Hinduism called it a conflict between reality 
and illusion; Zoroastrians a conflict between light and 
darkness ; Platonism a conflict between spirit and mat- 
ter; traditional Judaism and Christianity a conflict be- 
tween God and Satan. Behind this dualism we believe 
that somehow there is monism, that this is a universe, 
springing from one power. 
presents itself as a dualism. 

If in that dualism a man starts by believing that the 
basic and creative element is evil, how can he explain 


But in actual experience it 


good 7 How did such goodness as we know ever come 
to pass in a world where the basic element is evil? But 
if a man starts with the conviction that the basic and 
creative element is good, then, while he faces the mys- 
tery of evil, it still may be true that good can yet sur- 
mount it, rise above it, transmute its lead into gold 
yes, more than that, use it until as from great travail 
shall come a birth worth all that it has cost. 


Something to Think About 
What we call evil, pain, tragedy, plays a positive role 
in life. There may be more sense in it than appears at 
first. When we complain against the tragedy of life, 
wnat are we asking for? 


A world all ease, pleasantness, 
and happiness ? 


There are hours when we would wel- 
come that, for we are seeing too many tragedies that 
crush the lives and souls of men. Yet, given a chance 
to go to the traditional heaven, all pearly gates and 
golden streets, endless idleness and singing, nothing hard 
to undertake or difficult to do, most of us would shrink 
back. We know we would hate such a place within a 
~_ - —_—____.. week. There is in human 
nature that strange factor 
that made MacMillan the 
explorer say, after a ter 
rific twelve-month with 
Peary in the Arctic, “This 
= has been the grandest year 
| of my life.” 


Soo Ss 





| *- ° 
L Out of four factors, op 
/ | erating singly or co-jointly, 





— ' come every ill befalling 
Let us take a look at them: 

l. The law-abidingness of the universe. 
law ever slips its leash. 


human life. 


No cosmic 
Skid on that long flight of steps 
leading to Recitation Hall and the law of gravitation, 
for example, takes its toll. 
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- 


; 
2. The evolutionary nature of the world. Life intr) 4 
duces us into an unfinished world and we are called t | 


noranice, supe rstition, poverty, war, and given the Oppo 
tunity to struggle toward something better. ; 
3. The power of moral choice. It is not unlimitel 
but it is real. We are not moral automata. We ef 
choose. And the power of initiative can be misuse 
very day, every hour, in college or out, our power @ 
choice is put to the test. : 
4. The intermeshed relationships of human ij 
We are not set out like bottles in the rain in cold endy 
ance of our fate. We are inter-related. We flow ig 
one another. We are members one of another ; as ing) A]MO 
viduals and as nations our woes, problems, and tragl piece are 
dies spill over from one into the other’s life. We are nf control. 
termeshed in an unescapable mutuality. Throughout tif deal abot 
world today this great truth is much clearer than§ don't yet 
ever has been. 


painfully to help complete it. We are started with } 


S life are 1 
The law-abiding universe. the progressiveness of hd well wri 
man society, the individual power of choice, the inte) would li 
meshed mutuality of living—all tragedy springs frog toward t 
them. Yet, if you had omnipotence for an hour, wow Colleg 
you eliminate from the universe a single one of thenl of mone 
Would you make this universe whimsical and capriciog amount 
and not law-abiding? Would you by magic make§ jng to | 
static like Aladdin’s palace, cushioned for lazy oce™ hours! 
pancy—and not progressive? Would you make humg 168 hou 
beings mechanical automata without the power 
choice? You would not. For everything worth-whi 
in life comes from these very four factors from whi ? 
human tragedies spring. This being so, we look wi Stud 
a fresh eye of hope and courage on this chaotic, waj 4" @V¢! 
scarred world. Maybe it:is in travail for a birth, vast# Take tl 
in significance than we think—the whole creation grow *"© leit 
ing in pain, but with a consequence that shall be wort where i 
of the struggle. hours 1 
Some of us believe in a good God because long sing about a 
ve have given up the childish ideas of God that once takes 0 
held. On the East African coast there is a tribe whi U0”. 
believes there is a good god who wishes well to meg '7™ 3 
but they say he has a half-witted brother who keeps if Let's t 
terfering with his plans and spoiling them. That is who It 
primitive explanation of the problem of evil. Not evé halls . 
the youngest freshman would hold to that, but in tH will he 
minds of many otherwise educated adults there lug lett to 
childish pictures of God. An almighty carpenter fittiq about 
together exact pieces to form a world as he wants § ™s- > 
have it: an omnipotent monarch on a throne, rulitl all th 
this world as he pleases these are childish pictures. q of pe 
God is an omnipotent being who can do anything § much 
pleases he has no busines to please to do some thing TW ! 
that he does and permit some things that he allows! In on 
I could not believe in the good God unless I had at there 
Deep at the heart of th auton 
universe there is a constructive, creative spirit that! Of wt 
not ourselves. 


other way of conceiving him. 


He has made a cosmos so vast and o POM 
derly that its laws never slip, so simple that it is ma@ "“Y° 
up of less than a hundred elements, and so intelligib}, ™@"Y 
that it fits into mind, and mind fits into it. As a matt whicl 


aid - reall) 
(Turn to page 15) , 
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Time-That Volatile Essenee 


* 


Esther Lloyd-Jones 


Professor of Education, Columbia University 


* 


ALMOST surely the only ones who will read this 
piece are definitely interested in the problem of time 
control. Most of you will already have learned a good 
deal about how to harness time. But since those who 
don’t yet realize that time and its use are the essence of 
lite are not going to see this article anyway, | might as 
well write this for you who already are interested and 
would like to invest a little of this volatile substance 
toward the end of its better management. 

College students all have somewhat different amounts 
of money to spend, but everyone has exactly the same 
amount of time—168 hours each week. It is fascinat- 
ing to study how differently each one uses his 168 
hours! And this is true even though some items of the 
168 hours are relatively fixed. 


Let's Figure It Out 


Studies of some thousands of college students show 
an average of about 58 hours a week spent on sleep. 
Take that amount off of the 168 hours and 110 hours 
are left. An average full-time class schedule runs some- 
where around 17 or 18 hours a week (counting required 
hours in lab and gym). That leaves us 93 hours. But 
about an hour and a half per day is spent at meals. That 
takes off ten and one-half hours, leaving 8214. Commu- 
tation, even though it is only walking back and forth 
from your residence hall twice a day, takes some time. 
Let's take off another five hours (although some of you 
who live at home and even some of you whose residence 
halls are some distance from the college lecture halls 
will have to take off more). Now there are 771% hours 
left to spend. Time surveys of college students show 
about 1014 hours a week spent in dressing and undress- 
ing, bathing, shaving, getting haircuts, shampoos, and 
all! the varied activities that come under the heading 
of “personal care.” One can’t cut this time down very 
much without its showing in unfortunate ways. So 
now there are only 67 blackbirds sitting on the fence! 
In one way this simplifies our problem because actually 
there are only 67 hours—or thereabouts—that don’t 
automatically spend themselves each week. (And these 
67 would, too, if you'd let them.) But, from another 
point of view, it complicates the problem because you 
have only 67 hours with which to accomplish all those 
many things you want to do in college—67 hours in 
which to make your college life count for something 
really worth while. 
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You're not going to spend all 67 hours a week in 
study! I had a girl referred to me once who claimed 
that by actual count she spent 65 hours a week in study. 
ven so, however, she was failing in her studies. And 
the reason she was referred to me was because she was 
behaving so peculiarly! I knew another student who 
claimed he spent 60 hours per week studying. And he 
was a straight A student all four years and quite a su- 
perior sort of person. But he was a most unusual in- 
stance. A study I made once indicated that students 
with average minds who were making C averages in 
grades were averaging about 23 hours a week of study. 
That’s a lot of “averages” and “averaging” however, 
and none of you really is average. In general, the 
brighter students who make a good scholastic showing 
start out in their freshman and sophomore years spend- 
ing from three to four hours a day in studying. There 
seems to be a tendency for the brighter student who 
starts out by studying from 20 to 30 hours per week 
to be able to reduce his time spent on study by his senior 
year without affecting the quality of his work. One very 
bright girl I watched closely over four vears spent al- 
most 30 hours a week on study in her freshman year, 
about 20 a week in sophomore year, 15 or a little less 
in junior year, and only about seven hours a week in 
her senior year. As a junior and senior she held some 
of the most important offices on the campus. And she 
ended her campus career with a straight A record, ex- 
cept for one B in her freshman year and one B-plus in 
her senior year. But if you're not extra bright you'd 
better not try reducing your study time so drastically. 
Remember what happened to the horse whose owner 
gradually got him down to one wisp of hay a day? 

Well, are you extra bright even for this somewhat 
selected group who got to college, or are you medium or 
below average? Remember that half the college popu- 
lation, by definition, have to be below average. Get one 
of the college personnel officers to tell you how your 
“book-learning” ability rates in this new, selected group 
of which you are now a part. Don’t get the idea be- 
cause you may be below average for the group that 
you're a moron. But do be guided by what you can find 
out about what you're up against. 


How It Narrows Down! 


Let’s say you’re going to devote about 25 hours a 
week to study. You had something like 67 hours left 
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to spend, so now you have 42. My, that’s a lot of time! 
But maybe you are one of the fifty per cent or more 
who has to earn all or a part of his expenses. Maybe 
you feel that you have to work as many hours every 
week as will bring in enough money to keep you going. 
Occasionally one comes upon a heroic soul carrying a 
full-time remunerative job—perhaps 42 hours per week 
—while he also goes to college full-time. And a very 
few seem to get away with this kind of arrangement. 
They seem to for a while, but I’ve never seen anyone 
who managed it successfully. One girl who carried this 
sort of load with courage and apparent equanimity for 
two years, tried in her junior year to commit suicide for 
no reason other than that she was utterly tired. A man 
who got through all four years, attracting atention and 
commendation in the process, discovered after he was 
out of college that even after five years he does not yet 
have the strength and energy he seemed to have while 
he was in college. 

Many who have investigated the problem of self-help 
conclude that from 15 to 25 hours of remunerative 
work can be managed if a student is well physically and 
moderately competent scholastically. Let’s spend two 
hours a day or 14 of our remaining 42 hours per week 
on work for remuneration. (That’s too high an estimate 
for some of you and too low for others, but it seems to be 
a realistic figure for a good many. In most colleges that 
amount of work about pays for meals and a great many 
students nowadays seem to plan to earn their board if 
not both board and room.) Now there are only 28 hours 





(University of Chicago) 


“Of to the job.” 











left out of all those 168 which are given to each of 
But think of the things there are yet left to do if jj 
to have the quality we want it to have and if you 
develop all aspects of the individual whom yoy 
“me.” 

What about exercise and sports participation? 
good authorities insist that not less than one hour per 
or seven hours per week is essential. Men students) 
fairly well on exercise but many women students J 
remiss in this respect. Come on, sisters, spend y 
seven hours on exercise and buy yourself both bey 









and health! Extra-cu 

And now our hour-account is down to 21 hours—geareet. M 
there are loads of things still to be done. Of ¢ f their fir 
there’s “socializing” in a lot of the things you’ve alreailure is ¢ 


planned to do—at meals, in the classroom, walking gg" will ¢ 


and forth to the campus, in connection with sports- 
you're certainly going to want to go other places and 
other things with those people you’ve met—both 
men students and other women students—who look tivities 1 
though they were the sort you’d like to know an_confic 
You’re going to want to spend more time than ctivities. 
realize just sitting around talking with them, althoy Too ma 
some of it will happen in connection with concert-goj 
or church-going, or movies, or indoor or outdoor 
or dances, or teas. The person who already knows hgp!t! 
to be liked by others is going to have a hard time to hgtivities: 
himself down to 14 hours a week of socializing. (1) At 
person who doesn’t have a bit of trouble reducing @put varsit 
time-allotment for his social life is just the person Withe exclu: 
needs to spend more time on human relationships; ly (2) Sc 
probably avoiding them because he’s not too good dibite. Ma 
and can think of all kinds of other things that he oug ‘ag a fra 
to get done in those 14 hours. Well, let’s suppose tis jy, rest 
you do spend somewhere around 14 hours a week§, \ ro 
this department of your whole college curriculum— 
cuts us down to not over seven hours left to s (3) S 
You’re not going to be asked as a part of your stu taken w 
to read all the worthwhile books and articles you'll blind le 
interested in. Certainly in these days you will want} (4) [ 
keep up with current events, you will want to listen§tion; it 1 
one or two really worth-while radio programs each @ departm 
and to read some of the fiction and nonfiction th (5) I 
everyone else is discussing. portunit 
And you're going to want very early in freshn@ lege life 
year to begin to spend some time in worthwhile cam cial opp 
activities. Quite a few college presidents have cOh work o 
mitted themselves as believing that extra-curricular @ everyon 
tivities have values for students’ development that # 
about equal to classroom experiences. Further, you) Aldo 
want time to write home occasionally—even if you kn@ 4t acc 
your family can’t or won’t send another check, Yoo Ur ac: 






last seven hours just aren’t enough! Our un 
a coope 
The Secret of It All vital li 


You're going to find that all your 168 hours haves their li 
many demands and pressures on them that you W pe to 
scarcely know what to do. Unlike being cramped ff fo Grades 
money, there’s no possibility of earning any time in a 
dition to the 168 hours you already have each week, m ; 

(Turn to page 11) Kansa 
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lents | 
nts ; 
id Not by Grades Alone 


Extra-curriculars can make or break your college 
rs—gicareer. More students flunk out of school at the end 
comot their first semester than at any other time. Often 
alreifailure is due to biting off too much, The wise fresh- 

ese will consider his first semester as a “trial flight,” 
ts~yand view extra-curriculars cautiously until he discovers 
ang ghow much midnight oil he must burn to make his 
rades. Then, after a judicious sampling of various 
look activities in the second semester, by sophomore year he 
ican confidently choose his principal extra-curricular 
in pactivities. 
thoy, Too many freshman activities may cause the student 
-goig t fall below his desired grade average, or they load 
gamhim down with miscellaneous and unrelated responsi- 
vg bilities. Experience teaches the following about ac- 
0 hutivities : 


, 





+ (1) Athletics are essential to keep one physically fit ; 
ng Hbut varsity athletics demand specialization and time to 
N Withe exclusion of practically all other activities. 


Bo (2) Social activities are an important part of college 
‘life. Make friends and have a good time. Before join- 
ing a fraternity, however, be sure that it will not un- 

= avy restrict the friendships and activities that make for 


ja well-rounded college experience. 


(3) Student politics may be worth-while if under- 
y taken with definite purpose. Beware of becoming a 
yy f “blind leader of the blind.” 


} 


ant’ (4) Departmental clubs tend to intensify specializa- 
en§ tion ; it is advisable to wait until time to join your maior 
h @ departmental club. 


b » si ‘ , . : 
, (5) Religious organizations, if truly vital, offer op- 


' portunities for the most meaningful experiences of col- 
M™ lege life. In addition to affording recreational and so- 
™P cial opportunities, a good religious group will help you 
“work out a philosophy of life—something which is 


TS avy ’ . Pout 
a everyones greatest requirement for happy living. 


you) Aldous Huxley says, . even the man whom we 
ng are accustomed to regard as the successful product of 
Yo Our academic education is an unsatisfactory person.” 

Our universities neither adequately train men to live in 

a cooperative, democratic community nor offer students 

vital life philosophies to give meaning and direction to 
es their life’s work. Choose your extra-curricular activi- 
w tes to supplement inadequate education. Remember! 
fo Grades alone do not teach men to live. 


sé 
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Profs De Not Bite 


The faculty are members of the tribe homo sapiens. 
In other words, they are people, just like you and me. 
Of course, there are times when the prof seems any- 
thing but human (tests and assignments), but that’s 
merely a by-product of the educational system. Un- 
derneath his M.A., Ph.D. or what have you, you're 
almost certain to find a sincere, friendly person. He 
wants you to like college and his classes; he will be glad 
to help you with your professional or vocational plans. 
But don’t be an apple-polisher! Be sincere—and be 
yourself ! 

Peccy SEARCH 
Southwest Missouri STC ’41 
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Do Your Own Thinking 


These next four years are important years. Not 
only because they will give you “culture” and prepare 
you for a job, but because these years will crystallize 
your ideas and attitudes, determine what sort of per- 
son you will be to live and work with, and what your 
place will be in the world after graduation. 

This modern world is not one of leaders; it is a world 
of great masses of followers. Look around and you 
will discover few persons who think what they think 
or do what they do because they have weighed the evi- 
dence and made up their minds for themselves. Most 
of them are echoing the boss or the president of the 
club or the newspaper or Kaltenborn. This is a danger- 
ous condition for democracy, for that form of govern- 
ment requires that every citizen exercise at least two 
characteristics of leadership: responsibility and de- 
cision. | 

There are Christian, democratic leaders and clubs 
and manners of conduct on campus, and there are un- 
christian, undemocratic ones. On many campuses the 
latter, at first glance, appear to be the more successful. 
The temptation to “join the fun” is very great; but, 
be discriminating ! 

If in the future you would be an asset and not a lia- 
bility to a democracy in peril, you must not follow the 
attitudes, methods and activities of campus leaders un- 
less you know that they are the right ones. Though 
you are only a freshman, you must be a BMOC your- 
self to the extent of being responsible and of making 
up your own mind, carefully, and carrying out, despite 
the consequences, whatever you decide is the right thing 
to do. 











(Emor University photo, 


Next day: “Dear Mom: Got my trunk all right and every- 
thing’s rolling along.” 


Don’t sacrifice your principles because such sacrifice 
Remem- 
ber that Goering has a lot of medals too. Why, if you 
don’t want to be like Goering, copy the BMOC whose 
methods are as bad, if less notorious? 


has won another a chain heavy with “keys. 


Maintain your principles, always. Doing so will pay 
[t will help 


you to win out in life, too, and as you win, the eventual 


invaluable returns to you on the campus. 


victory of democracy will be made more possible. 


FRANK C. ABBOT1 
Cornell 42 
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“What's the Use?” 

What is the use of struggling for a college education 
when the future seems to hold little hope for its use? 
What is the use of trying to live a Christian life in a 
world so imperfect that Christian leaders are advocating 
unchristian action? What’s the use of making plans 
when everything points toward the disruption of those 
plans? 

[ haven't the answer to the question “what’s the 
use?” But I do have an answer which I would like 
to share with you because it has lifted me from the 
depths of frustration into a meaningful existence 

To find a satisfactory solution to the job of living 
we must look further than the widely prevalent “eat, 
drink, and be merry” philosophy. That fails because it 
makes life meaningless. A person must have a purpose 
Why? Frankly, I don’t know, but there is something 
in the nature of man which makes it imperative that 
he have a worthy purpose for his life. The great men 
and women of the ages were people whose purpose was 
centered in some great cause. It challenged the best in 
the individual and was always much greater than they. 
Often it brought them suffering and public con- 
demnation. 

There are many causes that vie for our loyalty; but 
none is more challenging or more dangerous than the 
Christian faith. The Christian faith challenges us to 





live every moment of our lives according to the pri 
ciples of Christ. If Christianity isn’t practical tod, 
then it never will be. The life of the Christian ig 
easy, nor are we seeking an easy life. Hitler gave 4 
youth of Germany a cause for which they were willy 


can any’ 
up hour 


to die. Christ has given us a greater cause which yw 


succeed only when we have determined to give gy next. 


maticall; 
Christ meets our despairin class WO 
questions with a challenge as great as life. There jg 


lives for it. 

There is a lot of use! 
using tl 
great deal of use and purpose in this old world if thi gyccess! 
| being Y! 
controll 


Christian purpose is dominant in our lives. 


JAMES WILDex 


K:mory ’41 into a 
to hea 
* 
(1) 
The Offer of the Christian Association {xed ¢ 
Sub-Freshman Sally sat on the porch railing an week ) 


opened a large brown envelope from the college gy) day t 
hoped to attend. Out fell—an invitation to a recep Think 
tion; a plea to join french Club; a sheet of informatig) as 4 P* 
about the Girls’ Athletic Group—and what is this) perien 
Student Christian Association? What’s that? neglec 

\ Student Christian Association offers exactly wha) want! 
it says it does—Students, Christians, and association} tty 
lt is the means by which one sees the hopeful, helpfy sional 





side of living. might 
Unlike the usual dorm bull-session which takes tiny (2 
only to tear down everyone’s beliefs, the studen aaah 
en a he ; muc 
Christian group is a pooling place for the exchange oj rood 
° -' . a dt 
ideas. Meetings on religion make an “interlude for half ; 
consideration,” and the students may have the valuabk a Oo 
experience of sifting out, accepting or rejecting th Jess 
° . a ’ hs oi Cle 
ideas contributed by students, faculty and _ visiting expe 
speakers. Here one finds students engaged in purposeful ‘t 2 
action. The chances are that you will have opportune Whe 
ties for working with refugees, rendering social service time 
knowing students from far-away lands, and attending play 
conferences which bind students together in their mt that 
tual aims. Best of all, there is a big place for fresh} voy 
men in the Christian group. Try it! air 
RutH VINCENT imp 
New York STC °42 
Ho 
Tu 
Pr 
“5 
in 
(Universit f Redlands phot 
University administrations frown on this sort of thing. 
Doesn't that spaghetti make you CRAWL? 
0 
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i From page ®) Marks of a Well-Educated M 
nis ng arks of a Well-Educate an 
Bave the , 
> Willing ean anyone give you any extra hours nor can you save 
ich Wil up hours and carry them over from one week to the 
next, The total number is fixed, and the hours auto- 
matically taken for sleep, and eating, and dressing, and 


1. He is trained to use the tools of human intercourse 
with readiness, precision and accuracy. We mean espe- 
cially, language (particularly the mother tongue, both in 
speech and in writing) and the rudiments of numbers. 
Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse statistical 
symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


ive Ow! 


SPaiting class work are a large part of your total. The secret of 








ere js using the time you can control so as to turn it into a 
l if tM! cuccessful college career as hour by hour it slips from 2. He must be able to study and to think without guid- 
being your future into being your history; the secret of ance from others. He must have command of the method 
‘Loge | controlling time so that it will turn you hour by hour of the mind, and he must be—to some extent—a thinker, 
7 into a happier and more competent person would seem and not a mere imitator. He may or may not have more 
to lie along two lines: opinions than other persons, but he has more opinions to 
; which he has a right. 
(1) Make a study of your 168 hours. See what the 
fem | gxed charges are. Find out how many hours of your 3. He must have sufficient knowledge of nature to under- 
1” an week you can really spend as you wish. Analyze each stand the main processes upon which human life and happi- 
we sk day to see just when these “disposable” hours occur. ness depend. He must likewise possess general intelligence 
recep Think through the various experiences you want to have as to the method of science and as to the main achievements 
Mati, asa part of your college life. Don’t let one greedy ex- of the sciences. 
this!) perience crowd out others that you really don’t want to 4. He knows enough of history to enable him to under- 
neglect. Make a skeleton weekly budget of the way you stand the main achievements of man. He is able to put each 
y why! want to spend your time. Paste it in your notebook and type of society, and each change of society, into a general 
lation try to follow it. Check back over the past week occa- perspective. 
1elpfy, sionally to see how your plan for spending your time 5. He is acquainted with the major resources for intel- 
might be improved. lectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows nature, liter- 
S tim , ature, music and the other arts sufficiently to choose su- 
dal 2) Make the time spent on each thing count for as perior to inferior enjoyments. 
well much as possible. Make your eight hours of sleep a Ty caf . _ 
le fo good eight hours every night. se your hour and one e @ snore by sper as pede: 3 pi 
luabl halt at meals to get into your body food that is optimum abilities. is attention is abitually attracte Yy signi icant 
in terms of vitamines, minerals, calories, quantity. In rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits and enjoyments. 
S. th class, really use the time to get every last bit out of that He lives in a larger and more finely discriminated world 
er experience. When you're studying, really study——don’t than the uneducated man. 
nal sit and turn pages without any constructive results. 7. He must have not only this general culture but also 
rvill \ hen you’re at a party or a dance have a wonderful training for a specific occupation. 
time, and see that others do too. When you play, really ; 
ning play. As you spend each hour of your little store, see 8. He must have toward his fellows the habitual attitudes 
well that it gets for you the best results possible of the sort that hel ore yee er iene attitudes as hon- 
you had planned: exercise, sleep, study, friendliness. esty, helptulness, goodwill and cooperation. 
And the best of luck to you as you practice the most 9. He must have loyalties to at least some of the impor- 
NT important art of all: the art of using time. tant organizations and institutions of society, such as one s 
family, one’s country, one’s church. Edward Everett Hale's 
‘Man Without a Country” was internally undeveloped, a 
Study Helps victim of spiritual deprivation, before the woes of his ex- 

How to Make Goon in Coriece. Randall B. Hamrick. $2.50. ternal plight began. 

a ange a hy , a= ga 10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an inclusive 
purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of educe- 
tion that | have been outlining should include some appre- 
hension of, and feeling for, the divine. The ideally edu- 

, cated man will reverence God, and know how to worship. 
11. A just ideal of education as a whole will make two 
te ea _ (Pee A additional assumptions, namely, that this is and ought to be 
hee fer finale | a a changing social world, and that the prime function of 
egaia!” | Re i educated men and women is to make appropriate social 
a changes. 
GEORGE A. COE. 

tall From ‘What Ails Our Youth” 
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THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE 


* 


Paul M. Limbert 


Director of Graduate Division, 


T HE Bible is being rediscovered by American col- 
lege students, but not without difficulty. Their newly 
awakened desire has not yet been matched by a disci- 
pline of patient study. Except for a few well-charted 
sections, such as the records of the life of Jesus, one 
suspects that the Bible is still largely a tangled and 
unexplored maze to the undergraduate. 


Some of us are convinced from personal experience 
that the Bible has something fundamental to say to us 
in times like these. Both stimulated and perplexed by 
the latest magazine articles and by our radio news 
commentators, we are finding today that first-hand 
reading of ancient prophets and psalmists provides cor- 
rective and perspective which set us free from depend- 
ence on every current enthusiasm. 

To the casual reader the waters of the Bible must 
often seem muddy and filled with cross-currents. Ideas 
are conveyed in unfamiliar metaphors and strange 
labels. What does the Bible really have to say to our 
age, and how can we find it? 


Old Testament and the Nation 


Almost every page of the Old Testament expresses 
some conviction about God’s relation to national des- 
tiny : promise or warning, grace or judgment. Harried 
souls wonder how a good God can allow the wicked to 
prosper; they are tempted alternately to hope and to 
despair. They sought, as do we, for a rational pat- 
tern amid the confusion of human suffering and sense- 
less destruction. 


Consequently, largely because of the honesty with 
which deeply religious men expressed their innermost 
thoughts, plus the literary revisions to which their 
utterances have been subjected, the writings of the 
prophets seem often to be contradictory and confused. 
Dipping into the Old Testament without guidance, 
one’s search for a clue to God’s role in history is likely 
to be unrewarded. The Bible is simply not an easy 
book to read with understanding. 


We note several contrasts. In /saiah 2:2-4, we read 
that all peoples are to come to God’s mountain to be 
taught of his ways; swords will be beaten into plow- 
shares and spears into pruning-hooks. But the author 
of Joel 3:9-17 sees all nations summoned to the Valley 
of Judgment for God’s punishment: plowshares are to 
be beaten into swords and pruning-hooks into spears. 
How could two prophets of the Lord have such op- 
posite visions of the future? In Jsaiah II] we read a 
beautiful portrayal of an ideal ruler in Judah, under 
whom peace will prevail, even between lion and lamb. 
Then there is a sudden change in the chapter’s mood: 
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the scattered forces of Judah and Israel will gathe 
from the four corners of the earth and will sw 
down upon their former enemies to “plunder the tribe 
of the east.” Once more, if we compare Chapters % 

and 35 of the Book of Isaiah, we see that one is a pre.” 
diction of God’s judgment upon Edom, as vivid a pic. 

ture of desolation as one will find in literature: 

It will lie waste from generation to generation, k 
None will pass through it forever and ever. 

The pelican and the bittern will take possession of it, 

The owl and the raven will make their home in it; 

And the Lord will stretch over it 

The measuring-line of chaos and the plummet of emptiness! | 


By way of contrast, the chapter immediately following! 
states that the desert shall blossom as a rose, the lame} 
man shall leap as a hart, the redeemed of Israel shall 
enter into everlasting joy. | 

Obviously, if one opens the Old Testament at ran-| 
dom without having in mind a coherent structure of! 
historical development or literary origin, he will be} 
bewildered, or will read into the text his own concepts | 
and preferences. A devotional bent will not compen- 
sate for lack of knowledge, any more than an aca- 
demic study of the Bible can be a substitute for devo- | 
tional reading. Do you want the Bible to be for youa 
living book? Then there is a price to be paid of study- | 
ing the context, comparing translations, patiently re- 
constructing the original setting. For it is am axiom | 
of intellectual honesty, if nothing else, that no one has | 
a right to say what a passage from the Bible means | 
for us until he has taken pains to find out what it meant 
for them, those who originally listened and read. Pac- : 
ifists and interventionists alike have to be alert lest they | 
read into the Bible their own ideas or select only those 
passages which seem to support their point of view. 

Yet the writings of the prophets are not a closed 
book to all except scholars. Even the uninitiated who 
read with discernment can find central threads concern- 
ing God’s dealing with the nations. Let us trace a few 
of these threads of continuity. 





Punishment and the Law 


1. All peoples who violate God’s moral laws will be 
terribly punished. To a Bethel audience which ap- 
plauds his prediction that their enemy-neighbors will 
be destroyed, Amos suddenly proclaims that Israel her- 
self, the chosen, will be fatally stricken because of her 
injustices: “You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth; therefore I will visit upon you all your 
iniquities.” (Amos 3:2) Isaiah does not hesitate to 
use the term “wrath” when speaking of God’s judg- 
ment : 
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So the Eternal’s anger blazes against his people, 
He stretches out his arm against them, 
Striking them till the mountains tremble, 
And corpses lie like dung upon the streets.” 
(Isaiah 5 :25)—Moffatt 


Assyria is the rod of Jehovah’s wrath, but because of 
his arrogant boasting he too shall be brought low by 
the Almighty. “Yet a little while, and the indignation 
against thee shall be accomplished, and mine anger 
shall be directed to his destruction.” (Jsaiah 10:25) 

“He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored.” This picture of a fierce avenging 
God in the Battle Hymn of the Republic has a sound 
Biblical basis : 

Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed gar- 
ments’... 
I have trodden the winepress alone; . 
Yea, I trod them in mine anger, . 
And their lifeblood is sprinkled upon my garments; 
For the day of vengeance was in my heart. 
(Isaiah 63 :1-4) 

And so it goes, page after page: no bright day just 
around the corner, either for the people of Israel or 
their enemies. Instead, there will be warfare and 
bloodshed and famine because no one would believe 
that there is a God of all nations who demands justice 
and righteousness. 


2. Those who remain faithful need not fear the tem- 
porary power of the oppressors. One can scarcely read 
the 37th Psalm without a shout of defiance: 


Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, 

Neither be thou envious against them that work unright- 
eousness, 

For they shall soon be cut down like the grass 

And wither as the green herb... 

For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be... 

But the meek shall inherit the land. 

The wicked plotteth against the just... 

The Lord will laugh at him; 

For he seeth that his day is coming. (Psalm 37:1, 10-13) 


These are the terrible meek! Their heads are bowed, 
not in fear but in trust. Their’s is the power of those 
who know that in the long run those who take the 
sword shall perish by the sword. To put this faith into 
song was the purpose of many of the Psalms, written 
amid the tragedy of exile. Trustful waiting is the 
watchword : 
For thus saith the Lord God, 

The Holy One of Israel; 
“By returning and resting shall you be saved, 
In quietness and confidence shall be your strength” ... 
For the Lord is a God of justice— 
Happy are all those who wait for him! 


(Isaiah 30:15, 18) 
Always there is firm confidence that the ultimate tri- 
umph belongs to right, not to might. 

We need to be warned against trying to draw direct 
parallels between these ancient conflicts of nations and 
the modern world scene. Germany cannot too easily be 
identified with Babylon. 
States and Britain are far from analogous to the weak 
buffer states of Israel and Judah. History never re- 
peats itself exactly. We need to look to the spirit of 
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The people of the United’ 


these ancient cries of doom or hope, to catch their 
mood, to study their insights into the follies of men 
and the ways of God. But surely his is a tough mind 
who by reading passages such as these is not stirred 
to look beyond the battle today to the winds and tides 
of the Eternal. 


Suffering and the Faithful 


3. God has not forsaken men of faith; through their 
very suffering are they being prepared to fulfill a great 
destiny. The supreme message of the prophets, bind- 
ing the Old Testament to the New, is to be found in 
the Servant Songs of the unknown prophet of the Exile 
whose writings are imbedded in the Book of Isaiah. 
(Is. 42:1-4, 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12) Here God 
is portrayed as incomparable in power and boundless 
in love. It is not that the faithful servant is restored 
for Israel’s sake alone; he is to bring light and salva- 
tion to the Gentiles. Those nations who long despised 
and rejected him will now recognize that it was for 
their sins he has been stricken and by his stripes they 
are healed. This timeless tribute to the power of re- 
demptive suffering is required reading for any one who 
seeks seriously to fathom the depths of God’s pur- 
poses in history. 

4. Amid the dismaying catastrophes of the present 
one may look with resolute confidence to the future. 
Jeremiah’s name has become the symbol of pessimism ; 
yet beneath his sharp tirades and the occasional cry of 
anguish is an unmistakable note of tempered hope, 
When the king of Babylon’s army was besieging Jeru- 
salem and Jeremiah himself was imprisoned, he drama- 
tized his faith in the future by purchasing a plot of 
land outside the city. He condemned the easy predic- 
tions of false prophets; only after seventy years would 
the Holy City be restored; but it would be restored. 
The time would come when a New Covenant would be 
made with Israel, when God’s laws would be written on 
men’s hearts instead of on tablets of stone. (31 :31-34) 

These fragmentary references give only a hint con- 
cerning the complex but profound patterns of thought 
with which the Bible abounds for those who have ears 
to hear. Strangely relevant to our own times, and in- 
dispensable if we are to maintain Christian faith in and 
beyond the present crisis! Says Dr. J. H. Oldham of 
England in a recent Christian Newsletter: “If we be- 
lieve that God is in the future, whatever it may be, we 
can face with calm minds both the coming crisis and 
the tasks that lie beyond the crisis. . . . It is those who 
have a firm trust in God who can meet life unafraid 
and face without protecting veils the problems which 
it sets.” 


* 


For REFERENCE AND Stupy Dr. Limbert recommends: 
Modern translations of the Bible: American Transla- 
tion, Smith and Goodspeed; Moffatt’s Translation. 
Tue Biste. W. R. Bowie. Hazen Series. 50c. 
The Servant of the Lord. Adelaide T. Case. Womans 
Press. 50c. 
The Literature of the Old Testament. 
Columbia University Press. $3.00. 


J. A. Bewer. 
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-Opener in the Slums 


THEODORE ENGLISH 


Princeton °39 


BeETTY’s father is a broker She lives in stylish 


Westchester County, New York, and goes to Vassar. 
But this summer she gave up the country club for a 
payless job in the New York slums. With half a dozen 
other boys and girls from as many colleges, she lived 
six weeks in a settlement house, got her own meals, 
and supervised a gang of East Side street kids. 

She spent twenty-five hours a week with them. In 
spare moments she exchanged experiences with thirty 
seven other undergraduates of the College Summer 
Service Group who had taken similar jobs in a dozen 
social agencies—with girls teaching arts and crafts, or 
studying labor relations in union offices; with boys ex- 
hausted from keeping roughhousers quiet in the sub- 
way or teaching them games in the gym 

Why did they sacrifice leisure for labor?’ “Because,” 
as Betty puts it, “| want to find out more about lite, 
and these kids can teach me something.” 

Betty learned from a group of five and seven-year 
ilds. She showed them how to draw houses surrounded 
by lawns and trees, instead of fire escapes and wash 
ing; how to mold clay into figures instead of missiles ; 
entertained them with music and games. ““They’re really 
lovely children,” she told me. “This is a new experience 
for me and | think I'll go into teaching.’ 

\t one settlement, | watched half a dozen of these 
eager undergraduates direct 100 boys and girls five to 
thirteen, who come in for daily recreation and play. | 
saw them forget “the underprivileged” and relearn the 
\merican axiom that all men are created equal. And 
| caught some of their enthusiasm to know Americans 
they had only heard of, and saw their experiences de- 
velop sympathy, tolerance, and citizenship. 
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Learning bookkeeping for the school “store.” 





In the first-aid room a slender, soft-spoken girl is 
quietly supervising four young “nurses” with a patient, 
a tot of five curled up on a couch bearing her toothache 
silently. 

Nearby, the Pooh Club is in closed session. In their 
tiny club room “Miss Maggie,” red-haired and twenty, 
is introducing half a dozen five-year-olds to A. A. Milne 

nd Pooh Bear. They sit around tiny tables, gazing at 
crayoned bears cavorting on the walls. Anxious to in- 
form newcomers, a small boy swings himself up the 
closet shelves and brings back a book. Two others re- 
cite Pooh’s adventures—how he finally met a lady bear 
and lived happily ever after: “| know a gangster story,” 
one bored youngster insists. 

In the basement, a lanky boy, a junior in a southern 
college, has organized boys of twelve into a weekly 
newspaper staff. Around the conference table they 
reenforce their opinions with shouts and jabs in their 
neighbors’ ribs. The nominee for editor kicks a non- 
voter’s shins. “Put up your hand,” he commands. 

lected, the editor practically disappears under a heap 
f ragged reporters shouting for assignments. “Can 
any one write poetry?” the young instructor asks. 


“Listen my children and you shall hear of the famous 





Games in the gymnasium. 
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ride of a glass of beer,” one lad instantly volunteers. 

Then the whole staff dashes for the drinking foun- 
tain. “What a group!” the instructor sighs. “They 
don’t know what chairs are for.” 

The children’s restlessness amazes their instructors. 
“I’ve never seen such active seven-year-olds,” one girl 
cays. “This morning three of my kids wanted to exer- 
cise on the third story window sill.” “They're regular 
Lunch is bedlam and 
rest hour hardly for sleep. In the auditorium the chil- 
dren lay mats on the floor and gather in whispering 
groups. A Tennessee girl keeps her group together 
with games and _ stories. 


jumping beans,’ another adds. 


“TI don’t know everything 
about them, but I’m learning a lot,” she says. 

Learning is what these undergraduates came for. 
From thirty-three colleges in twenty-three states, they 
have enrolled in the College Summer Service Group. 
Sponsored by the New York Y.M.C.A. and the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council, this summer it 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary ag the pioneer 
among the independent organizations which introduce 
3,000 undergraduates to life in nearly a dozen Ameri- 
can cities every summer. Its recruits are a cross- 
section of college students. Their fathers are ministers, 
farmers, grocers, executives; the students have come 
for an introduction to social work, labor relations, poli- 
tics, and juvenile delinquency. “I want to go into so- 
cial work,” says a Nebraska co-ed, who found textbook 
sociology lifeless. “So I came to New York to see 
what it’s all about—and find myself as well.” 

They are resourceful and enthusiastic. “I hitch- 
hiked from Iowa in four days,” one boy says. ‘What 
a side of hay that would hold!” exclaimed another on 
seeing the Woolworth Building. In cowboy boots and 
ten-gallon hat a husky Texan took his first look at 
Fifth Avenue. 

For these undergraduates, New York was more than 
Grant’s Tomb or the Aquarium; it was their laboratory, 
a wonderland of new people in unimaginable places. 

In First Street, where the air is full of shouts and 
flying balls, the kids grin shyly. But soon a Southerner 
has her arms full of little girls, and a tot of five lets 
a boy from Arkansas boost him over a six-foot fence. 

Then there was an exhausting day’s inspection of so- 
cial work at famous Henry Street Settlement, recrea- 
tion center in the East Side ghetto, where squalid tene- 
ments prop each other up and the street is the only 
place to play—through classrooms and shops where the 
aged and unemployed pound empty hours into copper 
jewelry and furniture, around groups of mothers and 
children, the latter guzzling milk at a penny a bottle, 
into the gymnasium to learn neighborhood folk dances 
and games to tire rough boys. 

Later, a peep at living conditions—fetid “railroad” 
tenements with windows front and back only, and 
“dumbbells” with three feet airspace between buildings. 
On the street, a shapeless old woman gives a lesson in 
housing. ‘See where we live,” she points to a dingy 
tenement. “No windows. I can’t afford to pay more 
rent. We have only $14 a week.” 
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lor contrast, a tour through the shady walks and 
neat apartments of a new government housing project. 
“What a difference!” one girl exclaims, and then, “Just 
think of supporting a family in New York City on only 
$14 a week.” 

Such problems were fuel for “bull sessions’ and 
posers for luncheon speakers. “How can a world court 
insure world peace?” a Westerner asks an army officer. 
“I respect true pacifists, but I just don’t understand 
them,” says a refugee whose parents are interned in 
Germany. And an OPM official could only answer “I 
don’t know” when asked “What will happen to our 
economy after this war?” 

The problems weren’t settled, but these undergradu- 
ates went home with a greater understanding of Amer- 
ica, and perhaps a desire to make democracy more just 
and effective. “We certainly learned a lot,” said a girl 
who stayed in New York for a career in social work. 
“[-ye-opener is the word for it.” 





Northwestern 


IS GOD ON A HOLIDAY? 
(From page 6) 


of fact, a constructive creative power is here, not so 
much like matter as like mind. Moreover, that creative 
power comes to spiritual consequence. He makes not 
stars alone but souls, not rocks alone but minds. Ein- 
stein’s intellect, Shakespeare’s genius, Beethoven’s 
beauty, Christ’s character—they too are the overflow 
and consequence of the creative power, and they reveal 
his quality. In this vast creative process pain is not an 
accident. It is indispensable. Ever as one moves up in 
the scale of life, sensitivity increases. No creativity 
without sensitivity. No music, no art, no sympathy. no 
character, no social hope without increased sensitivity. 
But all increase of sensitivity means increased capacity 
for pain. Pain, therefore, is not an intruder in the uni- 
verse; it is part of the warp and woof of life. No 
pains, no gains. 

When I believe in the good God I believe in that cre- 
ative, constructive spirit, not ourselves, who makes for 
righteousness. He is not omnipotent in any popular 
sense of that word. He cannot make a four-sided tri- 
angle or a round square. He cannot make wrong right, 
or truth false. He cannot even do with us what he wants 
to do, if we inwardly and stubbornly resist him. God 
too has a fight on his hands. He is up against some- 
thing. And to believe in him is no neat and finished 
creed. It is betting one’s life on the constructive forces 
of goodness in this universe against all the evils that 
somnetimes seem to win the victory. 
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A Prison University 


War-times produce many anomalies. 
Certainly one of the strangest of these 
is the “university” in the war prisoner 
camp. There are more than one hun- 
dred such prisoner camps in Germany 
and it is in these camps that the high- 
est proportion of students are in- 
terned. In Germany one such “uni- 
versity” has an enrollment of 2,244. 
When a World Student Service Fund 
secretary* visited this camp he found 
that a professor of law from a French 
university had gathered together a 
small group who wanted to study for 
examinations on their release. In 
this camp 945 students now are at- 
tending classes in law, ranging through 
all the branches from first year to the 
doctorate. Languages—modern and 
classical, Arabic and Provencal—oc- 
cupy another 800 students. Two hun- 
dred and sixty are studying Account- 
ing and Banking; 22 are engaged in 
freehand and architectural drawing; 
180 are enrolled in Education. When 
the men are released more than 300 
will be in a position to take university 
and state examinations. 


Brazil 


On his return from South America, 
Robert Mackie, General Secretary of 
W.S.C.F., reports that the Students’ 
Cirisuan Union of Brazil is now fif- 
teen years old and has shown remark- 
able powers of growth. It has twenty- 
six groups in Christian schools and 
colleges with about 950 members. 
“These groups are to be found in 
twenty-five cities and seven states. 
There are few student movements 
which make as much use of the ideas 
provided by the Federation at its com- 
mittees, and in its publications.” 


*The work of this Secretary and others 
working in various parts of Europe is made 
possible by your contribution to the W.S.S.F. 
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Sand-bags and Democracy in 
the Philippines 


Recent press pictures show the 
grounds of the University of the 
Philippines studded with sand-bagged 
air raid huts. The strategic military 
position of the Philippines has long 
been recognized. It is also an advance 
post of democracy in the Orient. Re- 
gardless of the miscellaneous failures 
and mistakes of the United States, the 
way in which democratic theory, form, 
and to some extent practice has been 
grafted on to the old Spanish-con- 
trolled slave peonage system in the 
last forty-three years is exceedingly 
interesting. One sign of this is the 
substantial contributions of Philippine 
residents to the development of the in- 
dustrial cooperatives in China, now 
one of the pillars of democratic 
strength in that country. 








Ecumenical Prayer 


Come Lord Jesus, repair us after 
thy own good pleasure: restore to 
thy church the bonds of unity. Re- 
store the beauty of order, restore 
the reverence of government, re- 
store the fervor of thy spirit: that 
the Kingdom of God may no longer 
suffer violence; or, if this last age 
be past cure, and incorrigible, irre- 
formable, take down the stage of this 
world, that we may enter upon that 
blessed kingdom where there shall 
be unity without distraction; order 
without confusion; love without in- 
termission, and where God shall be 
all tn all forever and ever. Amen. 
John Amos Comenius, A.D. 1661 








Netherlands Indies Churches 

Americans are especially interested 
in work among the Batak people, 
which was started by two American 
college graduates in 1834. Both young 
men were martyred by a_ cannibal 
tribe, but today the Batak Church in 
Sumatra has 434,000 members, making 
it one of the largest of the younger 
churches. 

The Netherlands Indies missions 
were drastically affected by the war, 
as early as May 1940. Of the 143 
men in service on the field, sixty-four 
Germans were interned. All financial 
support was cut off without a day’s 
warning. Holland had been sending 
$40,000 a month for the normal 
budget. This budget was cut in half 
by drastic salary cuts and the suspen- 
sion of some work. On the miaimum 
budget of $20,000 a month only half 
could be raised in the Netherlands In- 
dies themselves; the rest is being con- 
tributed from the U.S.A. through the 
International Missionary Council. It 
is encouraging to have word by letter 
that the changed financial picture has 
brought no curtailment to the essential 
features of the S.C.M. program, which 
continues to be active and effective. 


“Cells” for Reconstruction in 
New Zealand 

The keen interest of New Zealand 
students in the question of post-war 
reconstruction was evident in their 
summer conferences. As preparation 
for that reconstruction, a recent re- 
port indicates, the S.C.M. is (a) 
Seeking “to discover the nature and 
characteristics of true Christian fel- 
lowship from the New Testament,” 
and (b) exploring “the possibilities of 
Christian ‘cells-—small group in fac- 
tories, army, university — who would 
share in a life of common worship, 
study, discipline and evangelism for 
the regeneration of the world.” 
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Summer Projects in China 


From a correspondent at the Uni- 
versity of Nanking (now located in 
Chengtu) comes this description of 
summer activity: “Summer work pro- 
jects are an urgent necessity here to 
tide students over until the autumn. 
But so far we have been able to take 
care of only 135 out of 600 who have 
registered in this city alone. 

“The Northwest Industrial Co-ops 
have offered to finance a group and 
to provide a truck if we procure the 
alcohol for the motor. The local In- 
dustrial Co-op asked for twenty stu- 
dents to make a survey of Chengtu 
industries and live with individual co- 
operatives, running night schools for 
members, improving methods, raising 
moral standards, accounting, etc. 


“Another project is rural service, 
especially for women, directed by Gin- 
ling College, Ten students worked on 
this. We are planning also a Student 
Labor Corps. Arrangements have 
been made to turn over certain labor 
projects to us and pay regular day 
labor wages. 


“Then there are mass education 
projects connected with various 
churches. The Methodist church at 


Shansi Kai took ten students who ran 
schools in the mornings, surveyed the 
nearby community in the afternoons, 
and in the evenings held popular lec- 
tures on: Current Events, Public 
Health, Cultural subjects, Religion, 
etc. Six other similar rural church 
projects used another twenty students. 
One group did simple clinical work 
with children’s eye and skin diseases. 
The other ten students organized a 
day-time camp away from the campus 
for the children of faculty and ser- 
vants, and put on a program in the 
evenings for the adult servants.” 
Sounds rather like a summer ac- 


tivity program in the U.S.A.—Ed. 


Two Dollars a Month for Food 


From a field report to the National 
Student Relief Committee by Kiang 
Wen-Han: “We now have altogether 
nineteen local Student Relief Com- 
mittees. This trip has further con- 
firmed the increasing need for stu- 
dent relief all over ‘free China.’ We 
must be prepared to give larger grants 
for food subsidies. In many places, 
food prices have gone up seven or 
eight times the pre-war figure, and 
even at that, the students have to get 
along with vegetable food only. 
Formerly a gift of U.S. $1 would be 
enough for the food of a student for 
one month; now it requires U.S. $2.” 
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Orphaned Missions 

$1,315,918 has been given by 
Christians across the world to main- 
tain strength in every part of the 
Universal Church. From almost every 
country whose channels of communi- 
cation are still open, gifts have come 
to help those missions—of whatever 
denomination or nationality—that are 
threatened by the war. The Christians 
in the United States have sent $659,- 
623 to assist missions of the con- 
tinental Churches, and $502,000 for 
those of British churches. Canada has 
sent $27,600; Congo $1,963; China, 
$2,290—and so down a list of fifteen 
countries which include Norway, Den- 
mark, Argentina, Brazil, Cameroun, 
Syria, churches of England, Straits 
Settlement. Amazing? Yes, it is. 


More Than Struggle for German 
Church 


Those able to read between the lines 
will find these excerpts revealing. They 
are from the official record of the 
Lutheran Pastors’ Assn. Germany: 

“The Church will certainly never 
quite cease to serve society; but we 
all know that her social service has 
been largely taken over by others. . . 
It is hard for us to give it up. It 
would be easy to say: That is nothing 
but the death of the Church. Easy 
answers are seldom right in relation 
to great things. They judge by the 
surface and do not sound the depths. 
No, she is certainly not a dying 
Church. It is Spring for us and not 
Autumn. Spring also has its storms, 
which in God’s purpose serve as a 
strong, and often merciless broom to 
break off dead branches so that there 
may be room for new ones. 

“But what is the new thing, the new 
attitude of the Church towards which 
we are moving? A fighting, struggling 
Church? Many think so. But a more 


positive attitude is needed than just a 
struggle. . . . The Church of the fu- 
ture will be a praying Church. The 
pastor as insurance agent, as leader 
in game, sports,.and gymnastics—that 
is past. Now we have gone into the 
quiet. And it is in the quiet that 
prayer matures.” 


Dark Days in Belgium 


A letter from Belgium reveals the 
wearing strain of existence there: 
“People are occupied above all with 
questions of subsistence. It is indeed 
difficult to rise above the question of 
daily bread. As for the student world 
there is much indifference, and also in- 
decision. People are not very sure on 
what to base their lives. Every day we 
see more people suffering around us. 
Yet our certainties become more pre- 
cious and more clear, and at the same 
time more exacting. Besides God has 
not promised us a less difficult life, but 
only His help in distinguishing the 
real evils from the false. (Every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
John 15:2.)” 


North American Ecumenical 
Conference 


The first North American Ecu- 
menical Conference which met in 
Toronto was attended by 200 delegates 
from churches in Canada, the United: 
States, Mexico, Central and South 
America. Despite the division on the 
war issue in the American delegation, 
pacifists and interventionists found 
common ground in their emphasis 
upon a just peace. There was notable 
emphasis upon the steady growth of 
the desire for Christian fellowship at 
a time when the only links that con- 
tinue to hold between many of the 
nations of the world are those forged 
by the Christian churches. 
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Faculty and students of Nanking-Chengtu clean up the campus 
after a bombing. 
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IT’S OUR JOB TO 


KEEP THESE STUDENTS ALIVE! 


Nobody else can—or will—do it. 


When College Opens 
in China 


45,000 students will be enrolled! Sev- 
ral of the universities are 
lished in caves! 
the future 
rot there- 


reestab- 
The history books of 
will tell the students 
thousands of them on foot 


how 


to inland spots after being bombed 


out of their universities. At least 

20,000 students are penniless, cut off 

trom home and friends. They need 

food, medicine, supplies, encourage- 

ment. $10 will maintain a student for 
whole month! 





THE WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 
Meets These Needs 


It sends money to China, to be distributed by an able trained 
It sends trained personnel into the prison camps of 
Europe to organize classes and lectures; these secretaries 
bring in books and writing materials, soap and musical instru- 
ments, and in other ways remind these young people that out- 
side the barbed wire are friends who care about them. Stu- 
dents will have a crucially important role to play after the war, 
and therefore must be kept alive—in body, mind and hope— 


staff. 


today. 


NO OTHER AGENCY is performing these services for stu- 
dents caught in the maelstrom of war. 





In Concentration Camps 
of Europe 


will 


lor many 


Cher be no Gothic college halls 


thousands of young men 
and women in the refugee and prisoner 
war camps. In drab places 
they are getting enough food to main- 


these 


tain life. But nothing more. The 
W.S.S.F. is helping to meet thei 


great need, which is to keep up theit 
morale, and so prevent their sinking 
into bitterness and despair. 


If students who have 


their freedom will not provide funds needed for relief, it will 


not be given. 


IT IS OUR JOB. 


WE ARE RAISING $100,000 
Get Started Right Away! 


Secure literature, speakers and other helps from: 


THe Wortp Stupent Service Funp, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 


is 
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The Loaded Trains Which | 
Leave for Germany 
A Letter from Europe 


“I was a bit disturbed when told tha § 
the few short sentences I had written | 
you had been accepted by some as the } 
viewpoint of the Federation on the | 
question of food for occupied France. 

They really were meant as private re. 


marks to you! I had indeed been dis. § 


tressed by some articles I had read 


written by Henry Van Dusen and 
others. Since then I have seen Mr. 
Van Dusen’s much more qualified 


statement in Christianity and Crisis 
and with that statement I fully agree. 
[ must say that I had hoped that the 
French government would give certain 
guarantees. | since to the con- 
clusion that it was completely unable 


Callie 


to give such guarantees. 

“That America sent milk and medical 
supplies for children had a consider- 
able moral effect. It is one of the ele- 
ments in the sympathy of the people 
for America which is so outspoken 
that it has real political meaning. But 
in Marseilles the mood of the people 
is very different from six months ago: 
they know that boats come to 
their port with supplies and that these 
supplies are unloaded and put on trains 
which leave for Germany. They know, 
too, that supplies are sent to Marseilles 
from different parts of France with 
the belief that they are going to feed 
the city; but these also are loaded on 
the trains that go northward. So the 
scorn of the people grows every day. 


now 


“We don’t know what the future 
will bring and we need today more 
than ever before the prayers of our 


fellow Christians all over the world.” 


Degrees for You 
\.B.—Ardent Believer. Believe in 
yourself, believe in others, and 
believe in God. 
M.D.—Magnificent Dreamer. 
dividual or the nation 
vision perishes. 
LL.D—Defender of Law and Liberty. 


Froude wisely declares: “Just laws 


The in- 
without a 


are no restraint upon the freedom 
of the good, for the good man de- 
sires nothing which a just law wil! 
interfere with.” 

F.R.S.—Fellow of Regular Supplica- 
tion. “More things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams 
of.” 

D.D.—Doer of Deeds. and 
dream and act. After all the facts 
are in, act with energy directed by 
intelligence. 


Believe 
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Dust in the Honner 


\ccording 
to Selective Service officials in Wash- 
ington, D. C., an estimated one per 
cent of the first 800,000 draftees filed 
conscientious ob- 


1200 C.O.’s IN CAMPs. 


questionnaires as 
iectors. The Institute for Propaganda 
‘Analvsis comments on these figures 
that organised religious opposition to 
America to- 
day than in 1917 and has spread across 
all the major faiths through the estab- 
lishment of The 
Institute estimates that the total num- 
ber of Christian pacifists in America 
about 450,000, or less than 
this country's total 
church More — than 
1200 conscientious objectors are now 


war is much stronger in 


peace movements. 


“mav be 
one per cent ol 
membership.” 


engaged in work of national impor- 
tance under civilian direction in nine- 
teen Civilian Public Service Camps, 
according to figures released by the 
National Service Board for Religicus 
Objectors. Additional assignments are 
being made weekly and several more 
camps are being prepared to receive 
the men placed in Class 4-E. Sixty- 
three different denominations are rep- 
resented among the registrants. Men- 
represent the group 
one-fourth of the total. 
Other churches with large representa- 
tion include Brethren, Friends, Metho- 
dist. Baptist, Catholic, Pres- 


nonites largest 


with nearly 


Roman 


byterian, Disciples of Christ, Congre- 
| 

t 

t 

| 
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gationalist, and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Of the nineteen camps operating across 
the country the Committee of the 
American Friends administers eight, 
Mennonites five, the Brethren five, 
Roman Catholics, one. In Britain, the 
latest figures reveal that up to Janu- 
ary 53,000 men claimed exemption un- 
der the law. This represents less than 
two per cent of the total number con- 
scripted. 


PaGe and his wife are con 
ducting a nation-wide two- 
day spiritual retreats. During sixteen 
weeks beginning in early September 


KIRBY 


series of 


they expect to travel in their car from 
Los Angeles and Seattle to Boston and 
Atlanta. There will be addresses, dis- 
cussion, worship and fellowship to- 
ward the end that lives may be en- 
riched and individuals equipped more 
adequately for important tasks, Em- 
phasis will be placed upon 
themes: Practicing the Presence of 
God; How Seriously Must We Now 
Take Jesus?; The Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace; Building a Chris- 
tian Economic Order; Looking Ahead 
Fifty Years. 

The 


these 


registration fee is only fifty 


cents and in some out-of-town places 
room and breakfast will be provided 
The Retreat begins at 
2.00 o'clock on the first day and ends 


free of cost. 










Architect’s drawing of the 555 regimental chapels to be built in the nation’s 
army camps at a total cost of $12,816,880. Each chapel will be virtually identical. 
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(From he ( in) 


at 3:00 p.m. on the second,day. The 
opening program is scheduled at 
Modesto California, September 3; 
thence northward and eastward all the 
way to the eastern coast. For detailed 
schedule address: Kirby Page, Box 
247, La Habra, California. 


THe UNIveRsIty OF CHATTANOOGA 
has a program of vocational orienta- 
tion designed to prepare the students 
for their lifework. An urban univer- 
sity, the larger majority of its situ- 
dents come from the surrounding 
Tennessee Valley area and return to 
their home community to enter busi- 
ness or a profession. 

To provide students with ample vo- 
cational information the college pro- 
vides a one-semester selective course 
in occupational orientation. If taken 
throughout the four years of college, 
a student would gain thereby a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the employ- 
ment opportunities in the Chattanooga 
area. Speakers, field trips and a spe- 
cia! library round out this occupational 
program which is now in its second 
year and going strong, with increased 
interest manifest, the college reports. 
A student may receive credit toward 
vraduation for but one semester of the 
course, but he may continue to attend 
in subsequert years as an auditor and 
many did so last year. 


NEBRASKA’s CENTER FOR EPISCOPAI 
Stupents. St. Stephen’s Chapel, the 
Episcopal student center at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was formerly an 
old parish church in downtown Reno 
The late Bishop George Coolidge 
Hunting, a man with a deep concern 
for a Christian ministry to students, 
bought land for the student center at 
the gates of the campus in 1923, and 
arranged to have the church building 
moved. How far it was moved we 
don’t know but it took three months to 
move it. 

The present chaplain, the Reverend 
Henry B. Thomas, in addition to the 
regular schedule of worship is re- 
sponsible for the leadership of the 
Chapel Council, St. Stephen's Round 
Rable, the Canterbury Society, and 
the high school Supper Club. The last 
name is not only an unusually active 
group, but provides training ground 
for those who will become the 
church leaders in the University. St. 
Stephen's is maintained by the 
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Diocese of Nevada and the Church 
Society for College Work. 


This Prayer for Students comes 
from St. Stephen’s: 


“Almighty God, who has called 
us out of many homes to gather in 
this University; Grant that here we 
may learn more and more deeply of 
Thee, through the wonder of Thy 
works, and in our life together; that 
we may return to the high places of 
the field, carrying living water into 
the wilderness, and making in the 
desert a highway for our God.” 


* 


THE AYC RESOLVES 


The steady swing in public opinion 
is reflected in the resolutions on 
foreign policy adopted by the Seventh 
American Youth Congress meeting in 
Philadelphia last July. The AYC had 
been in vigorous opposition to the 
Lease-Lend Bill (as a step toward 
dictatorship) and other policies which 
“in the name of national defense have 
been leading America step by step to- 
ward involvement in war.” The pres- 
ent position states: 

“There is no longer even a single 
country in Europe that is not involved 
in military conflict. To avoid the dan- 
ger of complete isolation, America can 
and must find a basis for collaboration 
with the peoples of the world to pro- 
tect our national interests and our se- 
curity, which are menaced by fascism. 

“We therefore pledge our coopera- 
tion with the people of Britain and the 
Soviet Union who are fighting to end 
the Hitler threat of world conquest 

. we pledge to do our share to end 
the threat of Hitler and of Hitlerism 
in every form. We shall work to es- 
tablish the basis for a just peace, a 
peace without annexations or indemni- 
ties, a peace guaranteeing freedom to 
all nations and colonial lands and as- 
suring social justice, economic se- 
curity and democratic liberty to all 
peoples.” Support of American aid to 
China was also expressed. 

Significant —to pick out only one 
other point—was the forceful recogni- 
tion in the meeting of the necessity of 
eliminating racial discrimination; this 
was reflected in the resolutions on 
housing, job training, military service, 
in the strong statement on civil liber- 
ties and in the resolution on 
crimination. 


dis- 
* 


“It is a great thing to seize and 
improve the very new.”—John Wesley. 
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how to buy 


home relations 


Peints for Rush Week 


1. Every house is better than some 
other houses. 

2. Letter sweaters and activities are 
individual achievements; the house 
didn’t do it at all. 

3. Be natural, you will get farther 
than by acting a part. 

4. Etiquette is more than a word. 

5. If you want to be different don’t 
start smoking. 

6. Most college men and women 
have mothers and dads and as a rule 
they write home regularly, and not al- 
ways for money. 

7. May be you were a big shot in 
high school; but there aren’t many on 
the campus who know it, or care. Your 
campus is cluttered with people who 
were big shots in high school. Person- 
ally, we burned out in grammar school. 

8. Save your best jokes and wise- 
cracks until after you get the button; 
then be discreet. 

9. Twenty, thirty or forty adults 
cannot be one happy family all of the 
time. 

10. If you have the opportunity and 
feel justified, by all means pledge. 

11. If you don’t pledge, there is 


nothing wrong with you. It may be. 


smart to belong but all the smart do 
not belong. 
—Sigma Delta Chi 
(Oregon State College) 


* 


For Amateur Etchers 


The tincture of iodine in the medi- 
cine cabinet is quite a powerful chemi- 
cal and will attack most metals, includ- 
ing iron. You can use iodine to “write” 
on metals ; it is, .n fact, a kind of etch- 
ing. 

Warm the metal surface you want to 
write on, and then drop a bit of hot 
candle grease upon it. Hold the lit 
candle to the spot until the grease has 
run and completely covered the surface 
with a thin layer. Let this cool and, 
with a pin, scratch your initials or 
other writing in the grease. 

Now pour on a drop of tincture of 
iodine. Let it stand awhile. Rub off 
iodine and wax, to disclose the initials 
clearly etched into the metal itself. 

—Philadelphia Inquirer 


scholarship 


no gambling 


careful shopper 


It Takes Brains to Spend Money 


The question of finance is not merely 
one of having enough money or not 
having enough. Largely it is a ques. | 
tion of making wise use of the money ; 
a student has. Some folks can’t re. | 
sist the temptation, at first, to buy 
everything they see. Others don't 
buy the things they need. There isa 
close relation between scholarship and 
this question of wise spending. Ina / 
study* of more than 3,000 seniors in | 
103 schools it was found that those 
whose financial ratings were above 
the average scored highest in scholas- 
tic aptitude tests. Those scoring above 
the average on the Bernreuter per- 
sonality test of self-sufficiency and 
who tended to be independent of other 
people were likewise those who | 
handled their finances well. Students | 
in the top two-tenths in college aca- | 








ead 


OIE 


on pene 


. es 


demic rank were those whose finan- 


cial position was 
(Scholarship students, in this study, 
were regarded as making good finan- 
cial adjustment.) The study further 


relatively good. | 


indicates that family wealth is not the | 


important factor, but rather the way 
the student handled the money which 
was his own to spend. ° 


* 


SupreME Court Sustains CuIlL- 
DREN. Three children, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, expelled from their Deerfield, 
Mass., school in 1938 for refusing to 
salute the American flag on religious 
grounds, need not be committed to a 
reform school as “habitual school of- 
fenders,” the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has ruled. The American Civil 
Liberties Union, which aided in the 
defense of the children, hails the long- 
delayed decision as “a satisfactory con- 
clusion.” William, Dorothy and Gloria 
Johnson persistently refused to partici- 
pate in flag exercises on the ground 
that they and their parents belong to 
the religious group whose members 
“sincerely and honestly believe that 
participation in the exercises contra- 
venes the law of Almighty God.” 


“Refer to What It Takes to Make Good in 
College—Samuel L. Hamilton. The accompany- 
ing line-drawing is also from the pamphlet and 
is reproduced by permission of The Pictograph 
Corp. and the publishers, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. (10c). 
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The Students Speak Up 


Open Letter to the Faculty and Administration 


We speak for the students of the 
University of Iowa and (we be- 
lieve) for young people all over 
America whe are looking forward 
to the America we'll have when this 
war is over. 

Students of America—the rank 
and file of us— have never been 
trained in how to live. We’re afraid 
of hard work; you never taught us 
to love it. We can’t accept responsi- 
bility; you couldn’t before us. We 
don’t know the meaning of disci- 
pline ; you didn’t discipline us. 





The Current Crisis. We are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the 
American way of life as we know it. 
But we are profoundly interested in 
the days beyond this crisis and we 
are sadly lacking in the spiritual, in- 
tellectual and physical qualities 
which we need if we are to cope in- 
telligently with emergency. Such 
qualities are the fruits of training, 
and America’s universities have 
missed the boat. 

The emphasis in our universities 
has been upon change tn a rapidly- 
changing world. Sut somewhere 
along the way of educational pro- 
gress there have been lost certain 
basic, unchanging concepts in hu- 
man existence. Iowa (and her edu- 
cational counterparts across the na- 
tion) is turning out degree-holders 
with a smattering of knowledge 
about numbers of subjects. But she 
isn’t turning out men and women 
tough as nails, physically and men- 
tally alert, equipped for hving. 


You've got to get back to solid 
ground. You've got to start think- 
ing again in terms of men and 
women, not in terms of degrees; in 
terms of knowledge, complete and 
directed, not in terms of the number 
of courses in the curriculum; in 
terms of individuals to be trained 
for the toughest assignments life 
can throw their way. 

Forget that training in the spir- 
itual elements of life is to be found, 
technically, in the academic course 
numbers of the school of religion, 
or in the profound teachings of 
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philosophy, or in the Church. It’s 
in medicine and commerce and 
physics, too, and those of you who 
teach medicine and commerce and 
physics must teach religion as well. 
It isn’t outside your field. The will- 
ingness to believe that it is has cost 
us untold unhappiness and misery. 
Whatever your field, you are deal- 
ing with knowledge, not just an iso- 
lated bit of it, but ALL of it. You 
are training men and women, not 
machines, but beings who think and 
move and react to stimuli and upon 
whom you have tremendous influ- 
ence because of that. And you are 
charged with the responsibility of 
discipline, with training in acccm- 
plishment, with the training of 
“fighting minds.” 

Give Us Something Real. We 
have grown tired to death of smat- 
terings of knowledge, dispensed by 
professors and instructors hired to 
teach that smattering and nothing 
more. We want constant training in 
the constant things of life, the 
physical, mental and spiritual things 
which have been the foundations of 
humanity since the civilization of 
ancient China. And we want it in 
every course in every department in 
every college. We want it every 
day. We want it as the backbone of 
higher education, the thing to which 
all else is tied and of which all else 
is a part. We want discipline in the 
job of living. 

We need it—and we want it— 
now, and from now on. 


—The Daily Iowan 
* 


Metuopists Vote. In Chicago in 
June The Commission on World Peace 
of the Methodist Church of the U.S.A. 
recorded their conviction that “In the 
face of the new world situation a 
United Methodism is called upon to 
lead in a world-wide crusade for a 
United Protestantism. The necessity 
for world unity in the interest of an 
enduring peace, if civilization is to 
survive, compels us to find a basis of 
unity among ourselves as Christians, 
even at the expense of renouncing 
long-cherished destructive differences 
as denominations.” 


How Minorities Are Faring 


Despite growing intolerance of mi- 
norities out of step with the national 
effort, casualties have as yet been 
remarkably few, says the American 
Civil Liberties Union in its report 
covering the first half of 1941. “No 
federal prosecutions for opinion have 
been undertaken despite the power in 
law to do so. Only five prosecutions 
were brought under state laws pe- 
nalizing opinion. 


“Despite the furore against strikers 
in defense industries,” continues the 
report, “none has been prosecuted un- 
der federal or state law. No state 
troops were called out in strikes. In- 
junctions in labor disputes fell to the 
smallest number on record in a single 
year. The only persons in prison for 
the expression of political or other 
views date from cases of years past, 
and their number is the lowest in 
years. 


“Comment from the Union’s corres- 
pondents in 36 states in May, 1941 
were in general agreement that there 
has been little actual interference with 
civil liberties under pressure of the 
national emergency and defense pro- 
gram, but all reported the sense of 
a general tightening up and apprehen- 
sion growing out of the expanding 
functions of the F.B.I. Not a single 
judicial setback of any importance to 
civil liberty marked the year’s record 
of cases on appeal. 


“Significant of advances in labor’s 
rights were the abandonment of the 
public crusade against the National 
Labor Relations Board and the success 
of the trade unions in forcing recog- 
nition of collective bargaining in the 
last two great centers of resistance, 
the Ford Motor Company and Beth- 
lehem Steel. 


“In over half the state legislatures 
bills aimed against the political rights 
of the communist party or against the 
German-American Bund failed of pas- 
sage, largely on the persuasive argu- 
ment that it is sounder policy to keep 
in the open, rather than to drive un- 
derground, movements with foreign 
loyalties. 


“The minority to suffer most from 
the persecution of these hysterical 
days has been Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Mob violence, interference with dis- 
tribution of literature, and expulsion 
of children from school for refusing 
to salute the flag, constitute an attack 
far more severe in terms of casualties 
than against any other minority.” 
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ae spot? 


*® For Balanced Rations for freshmen 
I recommend four little books, by Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John. 


* Which reminds me of something 
that happened under my very own eyes. 
A visiting speaker on religion had just 
finished when up darted the fair young 
campus reporter: “Please tell me the 
titles of those four books you recom- 
mended.” The speaker, nonplussed, 
could think of no recommended titles 
and said so. “Oh yes, you did—they 
are ‘The Four Books That Revolution- 
ized the World,’ or some such title, by 
Matthew Mark Somebody.” 


*® “Oh yes! I remember! Those were 
four little books by Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. And they did revolu- 
tionize the world. And still are doing 
just that. Where can you find them? 
Usually they are bound together in 
what is called the New Testament. 
You’ve heard of that, of course.” 
“Yes, but I haven’t read it yet.” 


* Well, the 
feels a hunch coming on and this is it. 
Most of you “gentle readers” 
say, “The 
Greatest book in the whole world. 
Great literature. Tells you all about 
Where would the 
world be today without the Bible!” 
“Have you read it?” “No-o.” 


Wayfarer occasionally 


would 
Bible? Oh, sure sure. 


God and religion. 


* Now my hunch is that after you've 
said that or something like it you'll 
go on and say “Great guns, and I'm 
getting educated! and I’m expecting to 
do something about the mess the world 
is in. I'd better do something about 
the Bible. Why not read it? ... may- 
be I could get in a class and really 
learn something about it. ‘Four books 
that revolutionized the world’—that’s 


what we need today .. . at least I do.” 


* I’ve just had a letter from Kiang 
Wen Han, one of the national Student 
Movement secretaries in China, telling 
a lot that is interesting about student 
life in China—and then a sentence 
saying that the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation at Chengku (it’s way up where 
most maps of China become pretty 
vague) had contributed $10 to the 
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World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Over two-thirds of Chinese students 
are in need of relief—and they give 
$10 for the world! 


* Which makes me wonder. Will the 
new leadership the world must have 
after the war come from American 
colleges, where we are so comfortable 
and complacent? Or maybe it will 
come from places like Chengku where 
self-sufficiency doesn’t blind students 
to the imperative facts of world soli- 
darity. The WSCF has a word for it: 
Ut Omnes Unum Sint. (Dust off your 
Latin.) That’s in the four wee books 
too! And that’s why students away off 
there are sending $10 to the WSCF. 


* To all freshmen I present the fol- 

lowing, culled from a scrapbook, au- 

thor unknown: 

There was a moment this morning. 

This very early morning, when the full 
moon was on the western hills, 

When I glimpsed the road ahead, 

The road that I must follow if 1 am 
not to fail in life’s unfolding. 

The glimpse was good for me. 

Too much I had been looking back- 
ward, 

Viewing with pride the climb I had 
accomplished, 

Feeling above, 

Immeasurably above, 

The crowd who toiled below me. 

Vow that I have found perspective, 

Have seen my position in relation to 


the peak, 

I have shrunk to the stature of a 
pigmy; 

My ego 1s deflated like a pricked 
balloon. 


Only my will remains. 

My will to climb expands as vast 
Antaeus. 

My will is heaven-born. 

Merely the sight of heaven's heights 
recharges it with power. 

I will go on. 

The will to grow 

Creates a body adequate, 

Draws strength from heaven's batteries 
till I’m strong, 

So strong I face the upward road, 

Entirely unafraid. 
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